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“OPEN SKY” PLAN A HINDRANCE 





West split in UN 
on disarmament: 


progress 


gs By Kumar Goshal 
FTER TWO WEEKS of verbal fire- 
works the UN Disarmament Commis- 
sion (UN Security Council members plus 
Canada), meeting in New York, showed 
some faint signs of progress. 

The meeting opened with the U. S. 
and the U. S. S. R. holding on to their 
previously fixed positions: the U. S. in- 
sisting upon progressive disarmament 
simultaneous with settlement of such 
political questions as unification of Ger- 
many and an “open sky” system of aerial 
inspection; the U.S. S. .R. proposing cuts 
in conventional armed forces with an 
adequate inspection system. 

WEST DIVIDED: It soon became ap- 
parent, however, that the Western 
powers not only disagreed with the So- 
viet Union but could not agree among 
themselves. On July 10 French repre- 
sentative Jules Moch, who has been try- 
ing for the past five years to reach an 
East-West compromise on disarmament, 
made a “searching criticism of Amer- 
ican policy” (Christian Science Monitor, 
1/10). CMS characterized the Moch 
Speech as an “open acknowledgment of 
@ deep and serious split which has ex- 
isted between Paris and Washington ever 
since last August and which very nearly 
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came to the surface at the 1956 spring 
sessions of the five-nation UN disarma- 
ment conference in London.” 

At the London conference Moch was 
determined to specify a 1,500,000 man- 
power ceiling for the U. S., the U.S. S. R. 
and China as the final goal in a disarma- 
ment process. This figure was originally 
proposed by the West but withdrawn 
after Moscow accepted it. The U. S. now 
feels it cannot reduce its armed forces 
to 1,500,000 men even after the unifica- 
tion of Germany and Korea and settle- 
ment of all other major political prob- 
lems. According to CSM, Washington 
feels that to do so “would help produce 
a climate of relaxation and encourage 
the distintegration of Western armed 
strength now.” In London, U. S. rep- 
resentative Harold Stassen persuaded 
Moch not to specify the 1,500,000-man 
force level. 


STICKS TO HIS POINT: In his July 10 
speech Moch said his decision to eli- 
minate the above figure at the London 
conference was a “mistake,” and he still 
supported the 1,500,000-man goal. He 
also broke with the U. S. publicly on the 
“open sky” plan, which, he said, “has 
neither all the good qualities nor all the 
shortcomings attributed to it.” 

Moch pointed out that aerial photo- 
graphy could detect nuclear factories but 
not nuclear weapon stockpiles already 
produced and guided missiles buried 
underground or otherwise camouflaged. 
Therefore, he said, insistence upon the 
“open sky” plan is not so essential that 
all else should be allowed to break down 
on the point. 


SOVIET FORMULA: On July 12 Soviet 
representative Andrei Gromyko agreed 
to the armed forces level proposed by 
the U. S. This would limit the armed 
forces of the U. S., the U. S. S. R. and 
China to 2,500,000 men and of France 
and Britain to 750,000 as a “first step” 
toward conventional disarmament. Gro- 
myko also proposed limiting the armed 
forces of other states to a maximum of 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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TENNIS, EVERYONE? 





Althea Gibson aims to do in tennis what Jackie Robinson did in baseball. Her 
next try is for the U.S. National Women’s Championship late this summer. 





AS OF NOW, IT’S IKE AND NIXON 
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FAMILY UNDER AN AXE 
The Paschalidis family album has this snapshot of a happy Christmas. Poly- 
cronis and his wife Barbara are shown with their son, Andy, aged 5. Paschalidis, 
an official of an outlawed Greek seamen’s union, narrowly escaped being rushed 
by immigration authorities to Greece where he faces imprisonment or death. 
While legal steps are taken, he is being held in New York’s West St. jail. 





GOP puts issues under rug 
as it tunes up bandwagon 


By Elmer Bendiner 

N JULY 9, when the satisfied grin of 

Presidential press secy. Hagerty was 
still the nation’s only clue to the Presi- 
dent’s second-term intentions, David Law- 
rence wrote a column for the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune in which he raced four years 
ahead of everybody: “. , . uhere has been 
lately some discussion as to whether or 
not the Constitution should be amended 
to permit him [the President] to run for 
a third term.” 

Lawrence thought the President’s age 
of 70 in 1960 would not make him in- 
eligible in the “era of vitamins.” 

It was brave whistling in the dark while 
most GOP sympathizers hoped only that 
the President could last through the cam- 
paign without another trip to the hos- 
pital. At the Gettysburg farm, mean- 
while, the President was eating steaks for 
breakfast, walking around his big green 
barn, putting and chipping on his golf 
green, napping every afternoon, and con- 
ferring on the nation’s business for an 
hour or two each day to keep kis ]:91-d in. 


DOCTOR HAGERTY: Ignoring all medi- 
cal opinions that spoke of the recurrence 
of ileitis, Hagerty stuck to his own original 
diagnosis of a bellyache. He told news- 
men on July 7 that the President was 
convalescing “from an operation just like 
many of you people have had, from ap- 
pendicitis or a stomach operation or any- 
thing else like that.” 

For the first time since he began his 
second convalescence at the Gettysburg 
farm, newsmen were allowed to take pic- 
tures of him on the morning of July 10 
as he entered a conference with Con- 
gressional GOP leaders at Gettysburg 
College. Reporters noted that he walked 
more deliberately than usual, that his col- 
lar fitted his neck loosely, his face was 
thinner and less ruddy than before the 
operation. 

As Sen. Knowland (R.-Cal.) later told 
newsmen, the announcement came with 
elaborate casualness. The subject “nat- 
urally” came up and the President said 
he would run a “vigorous” campaign. 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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Shell game 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Methinks Ike they're fixin’, 





To usher in Nixon. 
L. G. 


Reappraisal 
YORK, PA. 

What Communists around the 
world have suddenly lost com- 
plete sight of is that socialism, 
in the Marxist system, was nev- 
er meant to be a particularly 
moral or good society. Under ex- 
treme conditions (those Stalin 
faced couldn’t have been more 
so), Marxism does not rule out 
any manner of evils under social- 
ism. Evil, indeed, is just the 
word Lenin used to describe any 
state, the socialist one not ex- 
cluded. In the Marxist system 
socialism is visualized as a neces- 
sary evil for the forcible estab- 
lishment of the material condi- 
tions leading to the stateless, de- 
centralized society of commu- 
nism. The Soviets have never 
pretended that the term “dicta- 
torship of the proletariat” is re- 
concilable with political demo- 


cracy. 

Hence, the only real ques- 
tion for non-Soviet Marxists 
(Khrushchev, in his extremist 


method of shifting from Stalin- 
ism, clearly had a number of 
purely domestic objectives in 
view) is whether Stalin was, and 
B. and K. are now, developing 
Soviet socialism toward the 
eventual transformation to com- 
munism—a matter mainly of de- 


veloping economic abundance. 
But this question apparently 
hasn’t arisen in the CPUSA. 


American Communists naturally 
reflect their own environment, 
where the exclusive emphasis on 
materialist values has all but rid 
the society of people who think. 
David Wesley 
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WESTFIELD, MASS. 
The recent squabbles 
progressives could have been 
avoided if there was greater 
Marxist study and understanding 
among those involved. Most pro- 
gressives who consider them- 
selves socialist in one degree or 
another have the loftiest of 
shining principles but do not al- 
ways clearly see how to apply 
these principles in a practical 
way. That is the greatest value 
of Marxian Socialism and Marx- 
ism-Leninism specifically, for it 
not only provides the highest of 
principles, but also their prac- 
tical, scientific application, not 
leaving its advocates to Utopian 
dreaming and grandiose specula- 
tion which under adverse condi- 
tions can give way to black de- 
featism and despair. To unite all 
left groups more closely than 
they are at present would 
strengthen the Left as a whole 
tremendously and could also lead 


among 
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How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


During the past two years 
the real secret weapon of the 
communists has been revealed 
in all its devilish might and 
efficiency. It’s the peace con- 
ference. 


Bankers Bulletin, June 1956. 
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to a pooling of resources, lending 
such strength to the movement 
that we could set up an inde- 
pendent Socialist Party in some 
places and elect our own Con- 
gressmen and state legislators, 
particularly by concentrating the 
national strength at one given 
spot to knock out the enemy at 
the grass roots. 

Young Mill Worker 

eo 

JOPLIN, MO. 

Lenin and Stalin had the most 
backward country in the world 
and built the second strongest 
country in the world. They did 
it without begging capitalists for 
their friendship. They stood up 
there on two feet, using force 
whenever it was necessary for 
the benefit of the workers, Since 
Stalin’s death I have noticed a 
great deal of begging and crawl- 
ing for capitalist friendship. 
Lenin and Stalin will be remem- 
bered in the minds and hearts 
of the people long after Khrush- 
chev and his crowd have gone 
down the drain. 

ae 
HAVERHILL, MASS. 

Readers will remember that 
the United States was paying 
members of the CIA to do any- 
thing to disrupt the Stalin Govt. 
Congress voted millions ‘and is 
still collecting money) to finance 
schemes to “get the voice of the 
free world behind the iron cur- 
tain.” At the time the money was 
voted for this purpose it was 
openly stated that any group 
within Russia that was working 
against Stalin and his govern- 
ment would receive financial 
support and every other form of 
help from the USA. 

With the Russian land riddled 
with saboteurs whose mission 
was the promotion of murder, 
arson and the payment of Rus- 
sians for committing acts of 
treason against their govern- 
ment—all enemy acts—was it 
strange that Stalin did execute 


some innocent people and he 
probably did? I don’t suppose 
that sort of thing has ever hap- 
pened in the USA? M.I.L. 

8 

BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
What does the acceptance 
of “Khrushchevism” mean? It 
means the rejection of Stalin 


first by personally characteriz- 
ing him as twisted and evil; thi 
being “established,” we “cas 
grave doubts” on everything he 
has accomplished and ultimately 
reject even his theoretical works. 
(This has already begun.) When 
Stalinism has been dumped. the 
new Khrushchev road to social- 
ism will proclaim more gloriously 
than it does now: Socialism 





through Diplomacy! Revolution 
through Reconciliation! No long- 
er will the class struggle become 
more acute as the capitalists 
grow more panicky. Instead, they 
will understand the steady, kind 
and patient prodding of the 
combined might of a communist 
and anti-communist world coali- 
tion, will yield to the overwhelm- 
ing majority and relinquish their 
dictatorship at the ballot box. 

Because Stalin taught that the 
capitalist class is irrational and 
will never accept or understand 
its own demise; because he 
taught that the clash between 
classes will sharpen as more of 
the world becomes socialist and 
that a violent revolution and the 
destruction of bourgeois appa- 
ratus is necessary for establish- 
ing socialism, he is being smashed 
to bits. 

If Stalin is junked, can Lenin 
be far behind? Mel Alboum 


Still in business 
SEBASTOPOL, CALIF, 

Any undiscouraged progres- 
Sives please write us if you: are 
interested in continuing the pro- 
gressive movement. Our club still 
meets regularly and is active. 

Sebastopol L.P.P. Club 
P.O. Box 145 


In memory 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

The enclosed $10 has been do- 
nated in memory of Guy B. Phil- 
lips, a charter GUARDIAN sub- 
scriber, by a group of his friends. 

Bernard J. Phillin: 





Lancaster in Daily London 


Express, 

“Darling, do tell me—is Togliatti 

a racing driver or that new so- 
prano at Glyndebourne?” 


For Rae Kaufman 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

She was a grandmother of 73— 
a woman who had little school- 
ing, but plenty of hard work 
from early childhood on. In spite 
of this handicap and almost 
complete submission to the cus- 
tom of women of her generation 
(“Woman's place is in the home, 
her range the kitchen range”) 
she strove to keep up with the 
world. In her latter years, wid- 
owed and with her children 
grown and independent, she un- 
dertook as much as she could 
shoulder of the work of setting 
the world to rights. Sometimes 
the news dismayed her, and her 
confidence in the inevitability of 
a happier planet wavered. But 
she relied on the GUARDIAN 
for truth and encouragement. 
Small in stature, she was great 
in soul, and she will be remem- 
bered by all as a beautiful little, 
bustling, busy spirit. 

Daughter 


Welcome, H.H.! 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

For your information and ou 
dear friends, an announcement 
of great importance: 

Sarah Cunningham gave birth 
to a son—Harrison Henry Ran- 
dolph—in San Francisco, at the 
Stanford University Hospital! 
She, Martha (3 years, 9 months), 
Harrison and myself now pro- 
ceed to L.A. for seven weeks with 
“Inherit the Wind” tarring 
Melvyn Douglas at the Hartford 
Theater, 1245 No. Vine. 

We're very happy that Harri- 
son decided to be born in a town 
that is almost 100% union! 

Johnny Randolph 
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REPORT TO READERS 


‘Vin spoke briefly’ 


HE CHEERS are still resounding for Vincent Hallinan’s call for 

a united front of progressive and Left organizations by 1958 
and “a national liberal Presidential ticket in 1960.” The 1952 Pro- 
gressive Presidential candidate spoke out at the GUARDIAN picnic 
at the Hallinan place in Ross, Calif., on Sunday, July 8. 

We are sorry we don’t have the text, or even a set of hand- 
notes, of what Hallinan had to say. The diffident Mrs. Hallinan, 
writing us of the success of the picnic, merely noted that “Vin 
spoke briefly’—as if that were a newsworthy matter in itself. We 
got the gist of what he said from the front page of the Marin Coun- 
ty Daily Independent Journal for Mon., July 9. 

The newspaper said Hallinan “cited the growing liberality of 
thought throughout the world. He termed the recent election of 
Robert Briscoe, a Jew, as Lord Mayor of Dublin, as revolutionary 
as naming longshoreman Harry Bridges to head the Republican 
ticket.”” We hope to hear further from himself on these matters. 

The story said 1,600 people enjoyed the picnic, Mrs. Hallinan’s 
letter, again diffident to a fault, said 1,400 came, but she probably 
didn’t count her own rambunctious Wild Irish Rogues and the huge 
committee which worked so hard to make the event click. 

The rest of Vivian Hallinan’s letter said “Bob Robertson was 
M. C. ... The LaPaz Singers were the only entertainment. Our 
Danny sang two popular songs from the mike—his first such ex- 
perience—so it was a big thrill for him. Sarah Cunningham [actress 
wife of actor John Randolph! was out for the first time since the 
birth of her baby ... Pauline Taylor of Youngstown was scheduled 
to return home on July 4 but stayed purposely for the picnic. We 
sold all the food we had—having started running out of various items 
about 4 p.m. The last stragglers left at 6:30. The picnickers weren’t 
too interested in doing anything besides talking, sitting in the sun, 
swimming, eating. Some of the more exuberant ones did some ball 
playing. One and all said they had a wonderful day.” 

Our Malvina Reynolds, who had to leave at 3 o'clock, reported 
as of that moment that “the joint was jumping and people still com- 
ing, a beautiful day and everybody happy.” 


We. HERE are immeasurably grateful to the Hallinans for their 

hospitality and to the Bay Area-and-points-North-East-and- 
South people for turning out in such joyous numbers—and for the 
big financial boost which resulted for our needful summer. 

We wish somehow that the effete East would reappraise its 
policy of picnics, which used to taste pretty wonderful before the 
cocktail party era set in. We have a personal stake in such a hoped- 
for shift in policy, because we’d like to dig into some of that home- 
cooked provender ourselves; and also because we can use all boosts 
possible to help pay the printer et al. 

Matter of fact we have sent out a letter to most of you in 
“key” areas, as they say, proposing some such summer bs nefit for 
the GUARDIAN, even if it is only gathering a few friends around 
the air-conditioner for an evening. 





HE ANSWERS to that letter have been few. and summer is 
already a-waiting. Also, there are a lot of other unanswered 
letters from us out among you—we don't think we overlooked any- 
one in our effort to keep the kitty fed this summer. Liberty Book 
Club enabled us to make you an extra-special “double -bonus” 
late last month which we think you should grab at not only to 
help the GUARDIAN (which will benefit from your respons¢ ) but 
because of the unfailingly fine, meaningful books that Libs rty alone 
brings its subscribers. 
And last but not least, some of you “Buck 
e so far behind, despite so many reminders and ré 
minders, that last month alone we ed to receive 
in promised income. We must say quickly that this 


offer 


a Month” pledgers 
minders of re- 


almost $1,800 
income usually 





comes through eventually, but the summer is the time it is so 
sorely needed. 
E KEEP USING the word “gratitude” for all your help, but 
perhaps the word “respect” applies better to the men and 


women of all corners and crannies of our society who di 
faithfully to keep percolating the ideas and inter-c 
and campaigning for political decency which are t 

reason for existence. 
There—if that doesn’t get a response from you, tell us what will! 
—THE GUARDIAN 
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A ‘REAPPRAISAL’ THAT MISFIRES 


Stone forces us to set Sobell record straight 


a lve JULY 2 ISSUE of I. F. Stone’s Weekly con- 

tains an article entitled “Time for New Tactics 
on Rosenberg-Sobell, Too” which compels this 
reply. 

It is an inexcusable effort to involve those 
who fought to the point of tears and collapse for 
the Rosenbergs’ lives with the editor’s current 
personal campign of taunting the Communist 
Parties of the world for their tactics during the 
Stalin years. 

Thus “the Rosenberg cult” conducted its “agi- 
tation” in “so shrill, hysterical and mendacious a 
way as to offend many who might have been won 
over by sober presentation.” 

“The false cry of anti-Semitism ... the wild 
cries of frame-up, sacrificed calm consideration 
-.. to the needs of world Communist propaganda. 
«.. Slansky was executed overnight without an 
appeal in Prague. How the same people could 
excuse Slansky and the ‘doctor’s plot’ and at the 
same time carry on the Rosenberg campaign as 
they did calls for political psychiatry.” 


TH RECORD SHOULD SHOW that during the 

campaign that I. F. Stone now decries, one 
of his contributions to “calm consideration” and 
“sober presentation” was a column in the Daily 
Compass of Oct. 15, 1952, in which he recom- 
mended 30 years’ imprisonment for the Rosen- 
bergs, after saying: “I have never been persuaded 
that the case was a frame-up.” This judgment 
was not based on analysis of the evidence, for 
Stone conceded after the Rosenbergs had been 
executed that he had never read the trial record. 
Thus his conviction of their guilt was a matter of 
personal divination. 

It was the NATIONAL GUARDIAN which open- 
ed up the campaign in behalf of the Rosenbergs, 
not because of a Communist decision to conduct 
such a campaign, but precisely because not the 
Communist Party, nor the Daily Compass, for 
which I. F. Stone then wrote, nor any other agency 
or individual except the stricken couple’s lawyers 
and family, had taken steps toward examination 
of the trial record, public weighing of the evi- 
dence or rooting out the perjuries, criminal mis- 
representations and uneven-handed justice by 


which their convictions and unprecedented sen- 
tences were obtained, 


To state now, as Stone does, that “the Rosen- 
bergs were treated a good deal more fairly here 
than Slansky and other Jewish victims of Stalin 
justice” is demogagic word-slinging at the mean- 
est level. To calumniate the world outcry in be- 
half of the Rosenbergs, yet lament the lack of 
such in behalf of Slansky and victims of possible 
injustice elsewhere, does indeed call for political 
psychiatry. 


ON THE SOBELL campaign, Stone says that the 
“letter of Bertrand Russell’s ... with its com- 
parison of Nazi and FBI ‘atrocities’ is in the 
strident and hysterical tradition of the Rosenberg 
campaign. Jean-Paul Sartre’s ... was not much 
better.” In the current motion for a new trial, 
now going up to a higher court on appeal from 
trial Judge Kaufman’s first-round denial, “false 
hopes were stimulated, false impressions giv- 
en...” Stone finds himself “afraid that Judge 
Kaufman has the better of the argument.” 

In that argument Sobell’s attorneys asked only 
for a new trial which can be held in an atmos- 
phere less charged with the passions which surely 
Stone must recognize made justice unlikely if not 
impossible. Most people, it seems, would applaud 
such an objective and cheer every move in that 
direction. If Stone or others wish to play the 
lawyer, though, there are solid points of law to 
consider. For example, the Sobell brief demon- 
strates something that could not have been pre- 
sented during the original trial: a governmental 
intent to offer evidence it knew to be false. 

The government and Judge Kaufman now 
admit that Sobell was kidnaped from Mexico and 
that the jury was told that he was “deported.” 
Yet Judge Kaufman has ruled—and Stone ap- 
parently concurs—that the meaning of “de- 
ported” can be stretched to include a kidnaping, 
and therefore the jury was not misled. 


§OBELLS CASE does not hang on even that 

legal point. But in American law it is enough 
to find one point on which the jury could be 
wrongly informed to warrant a new trial. At that 


new trial the guilt or innocence of Sobell could be 
properly argued. 

Stone concedes that in the Rosenberg case “the 
discovery of the console table [which the GUARD- 
IAN discovered, by the way] merited a new trial.” 
Indeed, in a new trial the true origin and physical 
details of the table would have demonstrated a 
skein of perjury and misrepresentation which 
was among the most damaging and false evidence 
against the Rosenbergs. 

Yet the evidence of willful misrepresentation 
in the Sobell case is insufficient, says Stone, to 
warrant a new trial and the Sobell defense “will 
have to do better if it 1s to free him.” 

Painful as it is to write this editorial, we think 
it necessary to offset possible disaffection and 
discouragement among people who find them- 
selves the target in a blind and spleenful buck- 
shdt “reappraisal.” 


WE RECOMMEND in the Sobell matter that you 

String along with Elmer Davis, Waldo Frank, 
Dr. Harold C. Urey and 58 others who recently 
wrote in a letter to President Eisenhower: 

“We do not press upon you, Mr. President, the 
question of Morton Sobell’s innocence or guilt— 
for we ourselves are not of one mind on that issue. 
Our faith in our democratic system of justice 
assures us that the truth will ultimately be 
established. 

“We believe it is vital that our nation safeguard 
its security, but it is important that we do not 
permit this concern to lead us astray from our 
traditions of justice and humanity. In this light 
we further believe that Morton Sobell’s continued 
imprisonment does not serve our nation’s interest 
or security. 

“Therefore, most respectfully and earnestly, 
Mr. President, we look to you to exercise your 
executive authority either by asking the Attorney 
General to consent to a new trial for Morton 
Sobell or by the granting of Executive Pardon or 
Commutation, We take the liberty of urging your 
personal attention to this matter.” 

If you concur, won’t you let President Eisen-~ 
hower know your feelings? 

The GUARDIAN 





Disarmament talk 


(Continued from Page 1) 


150,000-200,000 men; accepted a UN 
ground inspection plan to verify cuts; 
called for prohibition and elimination of 
nuclear weapons and cessation of tests. 


The Western powers immediately op- 


BLACKLISTERS AT WORK 





Un-Americans grill Fund for Republic; 
AWARE Inc. sued for $500,000 damages 


NTENT MORE ON “retaliation than 
information,” according to the Wash- 


TV actor John Henry Faulk for circulat- 
ing false information which he says cost 


posed limitation of the armed forces of 
smaller powers. This would obviously 
nullify Washington’s plan to build much 
larger forces in W. Germany and Japan, 
@ move very unpopular in both these 
countries. . Britain opposed any restric- 
tions placed upon nuclear weapons tests 
until it has build its own stockpile of 
nuclear weapons in its desperate attempt 
to remain a great power. But such an 
attempt, as the London Times said, “im- 
plies a clinging to the belief that it is 
possible to win a thermo-nuclear war; 
and here is the ultimate fallacy.” 


VOICE OF INDIA: On July 12, India’s 
Krishna Menon, invited to speak al- 
though India is not a member of the 
Commission, documented his proposal for 
suspension of nuclear weapon tests as 
harmful to humanity. While Gromyko 
supported Menon, U. S. delegate James 
Wadsworth and Britain’s Anthony Cutting 
quoted other scientists to support con- 
tinuance of such tests. 


As the Commission coniinued its meet- 
ing, there was evidence that Moscow’s 
cencessions and earlier unilateral armed 
forces reduction were having some effect. 


At the Commonwealth Conference in 
London last month Prime Minister Eden 
said that Soviet leaders “were sincerely 
eager to avoid” a nuclear war and “in- 
terded to devote their nation’s colossal 
resources to fighting the West economi- 
cally for the world’s main market” (N. Y. 





Los Angeles Examiner 


“Listen, they’re playing our song.” 


Times, 6/28). India’s Premier Nehru en- 
Corsed Eden’s viewpoint 


ROOTED IN PEACE: After a four-week 
trip to the Soviet Union, during which 
he had an unusual opportunity to talk 
freely to Soviet leaders and top foreign 
diplomats, Progressive magazine editor 
Morris Rubin reported (N. Y. Post, 7/5): 


“In the field of disarmament the Rus- 
sians means business, according to the 
virtually unanimous judgment of foreign 
experts.” 


Rubin was convinced that “the Soviet 
Union needs—and wants—peace. Its peo- 
ple insist on it; its government is com- 
mitted to it, and its world strategy and 
domestic planning are rooted in the con- 
tinuing relaxation of world tensions.” 


ington Post & Times-Herald, the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
went right to work on the Fund for the 
Republic’s recently-published Report on 
Blacklisting in the entertainment field 
and its compiler, John Cogley, a former 
editor of the Catholic publication, Com- 
monweal, 


Backed by Fund chairman Robert 
Hutchins, Commonweal and an over- 
whelming number of show-business peo- 
ple, Cogley stood his ground and refused 
to list his sources except for Arnold For- 
ster, chief counsel of the. B’nai B'rith 
Anti-Defamation League, an intermedi- 
ary for some blacklisted people seeking 
re-employment. Members of the Com- 
mittee showed no disposition to hold 
Cogley in contempt (although the same 
day they voted unanimously to cite play- 
wright Arthur Miller for refusing to name 
members of a writers’ study group he 
once joined 17 years ago). 


As if to prove the Washington Post’s 
comment on retaliation, the Committee 
then heard a succession of pro-blacklist 
witnesses to get a “more precise focus” 
on whether the Fund for the Republic 
“stands as friend or foe in America’s 
struggle against communism.” 


OTHER ACTIONS: On other fronts, the 
blacklisters were having a rougher time: 

@ AWARE Inc., self-appointed guar- 
dian of showbusiness from Communism, 
faced a $500,000 damage suit by radio- 


him 19 sponsors and considerable em- 
ployment. Sued with AWARE were Vin- 
cent W. Hartnett, a director, and AWARE 
backer Laurence A. Johnson, Syracuse 
super-market patriot. 


@ In Philadelphia the City Solicitor 
rejected Legion attempts to force can- 
cellation of participation by Gale Son- 
dergaard, Albert Dekker, Lee Grant and 
director David Pressman in the summer 
program of the city-run Playhouse-in- 
the-Park. 


@ The producers and distributors of 
the film Salt of the Earth sued in fed- 
eral court to collect $7,500,000 damages 
from all Hollywood’s major studios and 
trade associations as well as producer 
Howard Hughes and labor chieftains 
Richard S. Walsh and Roy Brewer—all 
charged with conspiracy to boycott and 
blacklist the film and personnel associ- 
ated with it. Of Salt of the Earth the 
Report on Blacklisting states that Rep, 
Donald L. Jackson (R-Calif.), a member 
of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, sent telegrams to key film 
industry figures asking: “Is there any ac- 
tion that industry and labor in motion 
picture field can take to stop completion 
and release of picture here and abroad?” 
Brewer offered the services of his Holly- 
wood AFL Film Council. Distribution of 
the film was ultimately halted when 
“motion picture projectionists (members 
of Brewer’s union) and theater owners 
across the country refused to show it.” 
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EDUCATION IN THE SOVIET UNION—I. 





Direction now is toward factory-university tie-up 


By Tabitha Peiran 

(First of two articles) 
MOSCOW 
E ARE SURE the day is not far off 
when institutions of higher learning 
will enroll their students through the 
factories, the building sites, the collective 
farms, the machine tractor stations and 
the state farms. Until recently, it was the 
case with us for nearly every secondary 
school leaver to enter a higher school... 
[But today] the best road to a higher 
education lies through the industrial es- 
tablishments and job sites ... We could 
not do this before because we didn’t have 
enough people trained for entrance to 
higher schools .. .” N.S. Khrushchev to 
young volunteers leaving for Siberia, 

June 2. 

Khrushchev’s remarks point up—as do 
current discussions among Soviet edu- 
cators and new programs being drawn up 
for Soviet schools—the fact that Soviet 
education is entering a new stage. 

To the West, Soviet education has ap- 
peared “tough and formidable” ( Dorothy 
Thompson, Ladies Home Journal, 2/56). 
Ten-year school, now being made com- 
pulsory throughout the U.S.S.R., is equiv- 
alent in time to our eight grades plus 
junior high. But graduates of Soviet ten- 
year schools have had five years of phys- 
ics: four of chemistry; six of a second 
language (‘usually English, French or 
German): ten of arithmetic and mathe- 
matics including geometry and trigonom- 
etry; five of biology and botany in addi- 
tion to ten years of Russian language and 
literature; five of geography, and seven 
of history, etc. 


NEW PROBLEMS: All subjects are com- 
pulsory, the principle being that all citi- 
zens must be given a minimum equal ed- 
ucation. The student must complete the 
program even though he requires more 
than ten years. The main difference be- 
tween the U.S. and Soviet systems, Mos- 
cow U. Prof. of Education Leontyev told 
the GUARDIAN recently, is “that the 
U.S. does not give to all enough of a min- 
imum general education. This minimum 
general education for all is the charac- 
teristic feature of the Soviet school.” 

Today, however, partly as a result of 
raising compulsory school from seven to 
ten years, Soviet education faces new 
problems. In the early days of Soviet 
power, the job was to educate some 200,- 
000,000 largely illiterate people; it re- 
quired an army of teachers, preparation 
of textbooks, organization of a textbook 
publishing industry, solving a host of oth- 
er tough problems. Throughout the first 
and subsequently five-year plans the task 
was to create an intelligentsia, including 
a technical intelligentsia. 

Now, Soviet educators point out, a new 
situation exists. The intelligentsia has 
been created; there are enough higher 
educational and technical institutions, 
and students prepared to enter them, to 
insure its necessary growth and develop- 
ment. Hence this problem has been 
solved. The new problem is that with 
ten-year schooling compulsory only a 
small proportion of graduates will go on 
directly to higher education. Most will 
go to work. Hence Soviet schools now 
have an additional task: to prepare stu- 
dents for the practical side of life. “The 
school has fulfilled one task,” Prof. Leon- 
tyev declared, “but it hasn’t yet learned 
to do the second.” 


NEW SUBJECTS: In an effort to put 
greater emphasis on the practical side, 
new subjects have been introduced step 
by step over the last three years. These 
include: basis of production, machine 
science, electric technique, agronomy, 
workshop, and work on a plot of land. 
This year for the first time production 
practice in industry and agriculture will 
be included in the curriculum. Not all, or 
perhaps even most, schools have been 
able to carry out the new program suc- 
cessfully. And at the 20th Congress of 
the CPSU, Voroshilov sharply criticized 
both the program and its implementation. 

Furthermore, introduction of new sub- 
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jects brought a major difficulty: students 
were overburdened with work. Currently 
this problem is receiving much attention 
from educational and medical authorities 
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of training technicians 


and the press. Educators attribute the 
situation to three factors: 1) introdue- 
tion of new courses without sufficient re- 
duction in other programs because spe- 


cialists resisted shortening of courses} 
2) the fact that many programs and texte 
books are too broad, the latter particulare 
ly being too often like higher educationa} 
textbooks; and 3) failure of teachers to 
carry out directives to reduce homework. 


COEDUCATION: A great development of 
evening and correspondence courses ig 
one answer. Another is that higher educae 
tional institutes give preference to those 
applicants who work in industry or agrie 
culture. Still another is the increasing ef« 
fort to bring branches of higher educae 
tion institutes close to industrial entere 
prises. And already many who don’t go 
directly into higher educational institutes 
do get a higher education while working. 
At the Automatic Ball-Bearing Plant in 
Moscow, for example, there are courses 
in specialized and higher technical educae 
tion, as well as courses to complete ten= 
year schooling given .for those workers 
who came to the plant before ten-year 
education became compulsory. 


A western impression that educators 
here are anxious to correct is that Soviet 
schools abandoned coeducation over @ 
Icng period of time. According to Prof, 
Leontyev, differentiated education was 
introduced during the war only in large 
cities, and involved not more than 5 pere 
cent of the schools. A few years ago these 
differentiated schools went back to a co<« 
education basis, which most Soviet edue 
cators believe is preferable. 


NEXT WEEK: Higher Education. 





THE GREAT REAPPRAISAL 


Czech critics 


By George S. Wheeler 

(Special to the GUARDIAN) 
PRAGUE 
HARACTERIZING the current situa- 
tion in any of the socialist countries 
of. E. Europe carries with it the risk of 
being inaccurate shortly afterward. At 
the time I wrote for the GUARDIAN 
(June 11) an account of Prime Minister 
Siroky’s press conference, the picture 
seemed clear, in view of his forthright 
statements coming soon after the Czecho- 
slovak Writers’ Conference which had 
been important for its open forum for 

widely divergent ideas. 


¢ 


Now, after the June Conference of the 
Communist Party, it is apparent that the 
matter is more complicated, that coun- 
ter-currents of impatience with criticism, 
an atmosphere of “getting down to pro- 
duction matters” and belittling the “in- 
tellectuals’ eternal proneness to com- 
plain” also enter the scene. 


NAME NAMES: Delegates to the CP con- 
ference report that criticism was more 
free and thoroughgoing than at any time 
they can remember—in the words of one, 
it was “stormy.” There was full approval 
of the party’s program as expressed in 
the Second Five-Year Plan and in the 
Party resolutions. But there was sharp 
and detailed criticism of the manner in 
which some of the ministries were carry- 
ing it out. 

The criticism was aimed not at the 
program of industrialization and of 
building socialism, but at its shortcom- 
ings.-The chief target was bureaucracy 
which had lost touch with the problems 
of the workers, which ignored or rejected 
suggestions from below, and hence re- 
tarded the growth of socialism. The crit- 
icism included not only particular min- 
isters, but trade union, youth movement 
and party officials. 


CHANGES MADE: In some cases the of- 
ficials admitted errors and the confer- 








run into official impatience 


ence adopted a number of resolutions 
and suggestions for change, among the 
most important being: 

@ Approval of directives for imple- 
menting the Second Five-Year Plan which 
will increase the standard of living by 
30%. 

@ An admission of errors “linked with 
dogmatic application of Stalin’s incor- 
rect thesis that in the course of socialist 
construction the class struggle sharp- 
ened as successes in the building of so- 
cialism increased.” 

@ An announcement by Minister of 
Interior R. Barak that 25,988 persons 
had been released on the basis of the 
Amnesty and that, although third de- 
gree methods had been used in the past, 
investigations were now carried on in 
conformity with “socialist legality,” also 
that the Slansky trial and all political 
cases were being reviewed. 

@ A declaration that “changes in legal 
procedure would be made... to ensure 
the principle that the accused shall be 
considered innocent until his guilt is 
proved.” 


@ Announcement of steps taken to de- 
centralize not only planning, but also 
in granting more autonomy to Slovakia. 


@ Removal of certain ministers most 
severely criticized and the reorganization 
of several ministries. 


HEAVY DEMANDS: These and other de- 
cisions might seem like more than enough 
for one conference to accomplish. But 
the criticism arose because the confer- 
ence was meeting in extraordinary times 
and heavy demands were made on it— 
some of these were only partially met and 
some were rejected. These relate partic- 
ularly to the demand for more specific 
self-criticism and to the conduct of the 
political trials and the speed with which 
they are being reviewed. 

Party Secretary Novotny said: “We 
regard the development of criticism as 
the most valuable of all contributions 
to the discussions and shall make every 
effort in order that Party criticism may 
further develop.” Yet there was little 
specific self-criticism, In fact, some per- 
sons criticized were allowed to “reply” by 


characterizing critics as enemies of soe 
cialism. Deputy Prime Minister V. Kop- 
ecky argued that “an insignificant minor- 
ity” was attacking “the general line of 
the party” and that these were “netty~ 
bourgeois elements and often even ine 
spired by enemies.” 


THE ANSWER: Jan Bures of the Acae 
demy of Science replied: “It is necessary 
that this conference declare clearly that 
not agreeing with the view of a minister 
or member of the Central Committee in 
the solution of a certain problem need 
not mean disagreement with the general 
line of the Party. It is necessary to fight 
against incorrect views in the Party, but 
take care that we do not smother the 
vigorous young growth of bold criticism 
by exaggerated suspicion and bad teme 
per. Take care that we do not artificially 
revive old conflicts between workers and 
intelligentsia, benefitting only our ene= 
mies.” 











Criticism of the review of the Slansky 
trial lies not so much in the role of the 
main defendants, but concerns those who 
were arrested, including lesser party 
functionaries, on charges of Zionism in 
the “atmosphere of wide suspicion” Ba- 
rak referred to, during and after the trial. 


There has been progress in the last few 
months and this will undoubtedly be re« 
flected in further enthusiasm for the de- 
velopment of the new Five-Year Plan. At 
the same time there is continued criti- 
cism, not of socialism, but from those 
anxious to speed up the building of so- 
cialism, to remove the defects of the 
transition period and to safeguard its 
justice along with its economic gains. 
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RUSSIANS TAKE REAPPRAISAL CALMLY 





First shock in Moscow gives way to forward look 


By Cedric Belfrage 
MOSCOW 
FEW WEEKS AGO a Moscow citizen returned to 


his family and office and told what had happened 
to him since he was taken at night to the Lubianka 
prison by the political police. The police had had his 
“confession” ready, and had kept him from sleeping and 
put him for 1-to-3-day periods naked in a freezing cell 
until he signed it. He felt sure the authorities had made 
a mistake, or that someone was pursuing a personal 
vendetta against him, and that when the truth came 
out it would be put right. Loter he realized it was much 
more than that, but by then was toiling in a remote 
camp where conditions were bad but tolerable. 

Suddenly after eight years he was brought back to 
the Lubianka where there was another paper to sign: an 
exoneration and total rehabilitation. The warden shook 
his hand and asked if he wouldn’t like a shave, and 
half-an-hour later he found himself on a downtown 
Moscow street with 13 rubles in his pocket. (Later he 
got two months’ back pay from his office.) 


NOTHING TO BE DONE: What had happened in his 
Moscow circle? His wife had stuck by him, finding out 
only after two desperate years that he was still alive. 
When on the morning after his arrest he failed to show 
up at the office, someone phoned his home and got 
the news. Some of his colleagues went to wondering 
why they had never realized he was an enemy of the 
people, and sifting through their memories of him for 
“suspicious” actions and remarks. Others were sure it 
was a mistake, but nobody did anything. Nobody felt 
there was anything to be done. 

Such stories are being exchanged today everywhere 
in Moscow—except :nat in what seems to have been a 
minority of the camps the conditions were quite in- 
tolerable, and many of the stories don’t have hapnvy 
endings. Some people hazard wild guesses, such as 3,- 
000,000, as the number of innocent citizens thus 
shanghaied by a police that had become an autonomous 
empire. 

It is no wonder tnat progressives the world over are 
suffering from acute shock at the realization that so 
much truth was interwoven with the cold-war prop- 
agandists’ lies. No wonder that many foreign Com- 
munists are reacting with unaccustomed emotion and 
still groping for a means to put the past in proper 
perspective with the present and future. 


LOOK TO THE FUTURE: The reaction of Soviet citi- 
zens is not quite the same—for one thing because few 
could help knowing that something of the kind was 
gcing on, although they dared not discuss it and could 
get no details. A Muscovite described to me the even- 
ning when his party group met to hear a report on 


“The Cult of Personality and Its Effects.” The group 
settled down for the usual learned theoretical treatise, 
but the stunning effect of Khrushchev’s secret 20th 
congress report was soon apparent. 


When the letter from the imprisoned comrade 
Kedrov was read—“Let my cry of horror reach your 
ears, I am an Old Bolshevik free of any stain”’—there 
were terrible groans; before the end, comrades old and 
young were weeping, especially those whose near ones 
had likewise “disappeared” in the Stalin era. There was 
a long silence, and only one question, “What action 





Cua 


LARGE AND SMALL GROUPS HEARD 
THE KHRUSHCHEV REPORT 
“Ever since there has been endless discussion .. .” 


was taken on this report?”, to which the answer was? 
“They accepted it.” But ever since there has been end- 
less discussion in the group of how to prevent such 
horrors recurring; eyes turned at first backward now 
look ahead, and the predominant emotion is one of 
intense relief. 


THE CONTEXT: The feeling I get here is that the 
inhibited “Russian soul” reaction to such revelations is 
much harder to find in Russia than in Western coun- 
tries. It is one thing to have mentally accepted, as mil- 
lions in the West did, that capitalism was prepared to 
act with total ruthlessness to defeat the socialist revolu- 
tion: it is another to have been on the receiving end 
of the indescribable and incalculable savageries per- 
petrated here by capitalist powers in the past 40 years. 
People are bound to think relatively, and to the Russians 
the revelations of the Stalin-era crimes against the 
innocent are grievous and horrible but of small dimen- 
sions compared with what they saw and experienced 


in the civil war and World War II years. 

They see a process of action and reaction in 
this bloodshed and do not much care for being lecture 
by kindly Westerners, whose countries have been guilty 
of almost everything but have experienced almost nothe 
ing. The past.cannot be mended and the question of 
establishing a regime of justice, peace and abundance 
for all humanity remains. If one seeks to pin guilt one 
can consider the historic lack of civil-liberties stande 
ards in Russia, or the activities of many “quiet Amere 
icans” in Washington; but most of all it must be seen 
in the context of the cold-war hysteria which hag 
gripped both East and West. 


MORE THAN PAPER: Police power to act independente 
ly has already been stopped, the Lubianka prison ig 
empty, and the drastic overhaul now being made of 
the penal system may be ready for outlining to the cure 
rent Supreme Soviet session. With windows now open 
to the world, the revolutionary Soviet government seems 
to be seriously studying for the first time what it should 
and must borrow from the West’s basie guarantees 
against injustice, for which generations of Western 
progressives have fought. 


But the $64 question is not so much a change of code 
as of practice—not what will be written on paper, but 
how much it is going to be implemented. None know bete 
ter than Americans to what tatters a paper guarantee 
can be reduced. Democrats everywhere know that there 
is never any more implementation than the citizens aré 
ready and willing to insist on. 


THE CONTEST: The question that has to be answered 
in the ferment of criticism and stock-taking that is the 
U.S.S.R. today is thus put by Italian Socialist leader 
Nenni: “Now the whole problem is reduced to the necese 
sity for internal democratization, for the circulation of 
ideas, in a word for political liberty, a necessity which 
has lain below the surface of Soviet society for many 
years. It is substantially a question ... of creating 
means and instruments for the formation of the free 
political initiative of the citizen, without tnere hange 
ing over his head the accusation of being an enemy of 
the people, a deviationist, a saboteur.” Many would add 
that the same cap fits not only Communist parties, but 
the whole political apparatus, of plenty of Western 
countries. 

The operative words are “free initiative of the citi«- 
zen,” and this is surely the main battleground on which 
East and West must fight out the peaceful contest of 
co-existence. For it is the most efficient democracy 
that will win, and the citizen’s free initiative, not the 
kind or quality of leadership, is the main key to that 
efficiency. Is it capitalism, or is it socialism, that can 
best stimulate it? ons 





Ike and Nixon 


(Continued from Page 1) 


BETTER THAN EVER: According to Sen. 
Styles Bridges (R-N.H.), the President 
asked “Why shouldn’t I run?” Other audi- 
ences might have yielded another answer, 
but hearing none, the President reported- 
ly went on: “....I have had a condi- 
tion that has bothered me from time to 
time for years and my doctors say I am 
better now than I have been before.” 


The President then went back to the 
farm, watched the All-Star baseball game 
on TV, putted on the green and walked 
three-quarters of a mile. 

Less than ten } ours later in New York’s 
Madison Square Garden, GOP managers 
were previewing campaign paraphernalia: 
a 32-foot-long truck and trailer, labeled 
the Eisenhower bandwagon; a jeep with 
loudspeaker broadcasting noisy records of 
“Mamie” and “The Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower March.” There were rehearsals of 


“Ike girls” wearing “Ike dresses” and 
“Bike-for Ike’ boys with “Ike sweat- 
shirts.” 


N. Y. Post reporter Oliver Pilat ob- 
served: “I don’t see a word about Nixon, 
or for that matter, about anybody except 
Eisenhower. Suppose, just suppose... .” 
A GOP publicity man said: “Don’t think 
about it Do you know there are about 
a million Ike buttons in that one Ike 
bandwagon alone!” 


NEW PHILOSOPHY: Though the Con- 
gressmen said the President had not 
mentioned Nixon to them, on July 12, 
GOP Natl. Chairman Leonard W. Hall, 
after a chat with the President, said it 
was “absolutely” clear that Nixon was 
still on the ticket. 

Barring a further relapse the Repub- 


licans had their ticket and were pre- 
paring a philosophy. Asst. Secy. of Labor 
Arthur Larson summed it up in a cam- 
paign book: A Republican Looks at His 
Party, reportedly to be used as a guide 
to stump-speakers. The GOP of the Eco- 
nomic Royalists is dressed up as the dead- 
center party harmonizing labor, big and 
little business, and big and little agri- 
culture. The Democrats, the Republican 
ideologists say, are torn between reac- 
tionary Southerners and radical New 
Dealers. The GOP will harmonize until 
November with the Candidate already 
wearing an aura of other-worldliness, 
beyond all partisan attack, with only his 
physical health vulnerable to those op- 
ponents so low as to mention it. 


ISSUES UNDER THE RUG: Larson cred- 
its the “genius of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration” with merging all the posi- 
tive elements of the nation: “It is not 
against any of them. It realizes that they 
sometimes conflict, but it has found a 
way to encourage them and to work to- 
gether to a common benefit.” 

It was soothing, unreal music, an escape 
from all issues: unemployment in auto; 
the rise of automation; the fight to im- 
plement the Supreme Court’s desegrega- 
tion decision; the staggering problems of 
converting U. S. foreign policy from cold 
war to a hot peacetime trade competi- 
tion; the depression on the farms; the 
growing need for public power; the pros- 
pect of atomic development under free 
enterprise. 

Typical of the Democratic rejoinder in 
the great debate was Averell Harriman’s 
claim to be the only prominent candidate 
who couldn’t be called “soft” on commu- 
nism. He called the President “naive” for 
saying last summer that Soviet policy was 
guided “by a sincere desire to be friends 


with the United States.” 


A U. S. ‘CULT’: Though the low road 
would be heavily traveled by Republicans 
and Democrats alike, the GOP’s biggest 
asset was the fact that it had the Eisen- 
hower symbol to head its ticket. It could 


present the Eisenhower of the Geneva 
spirit to the voters while Vice-President 
Nixon vigorously assailed all neutrals in 
the cold war. The President who talked 
of world peace has coat-tails broad enough 
to give all manner of political hitche 
hikers a ride to Washington. 





NO CHOICE FOR PRESIDENT IN ‘56 





ILWU sees need for a third party 


The Executive Board of the independ- 
ent Intl. Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union on July 9-10 outlined its 
view of the coming elections, Here are 
some excerpts from its policy statement: 


IEWING THE CANDIDATES from 

the fundamental position of their at- 
titude toward reducing world and nation- 
al tensions and building peace, we have 
so far seen or heard nothing from any 
of the Presidential aspirants of either 
party which holds out the promise of 
moving our country more resolutely along 
the road toward world peace. 

Turning to the key domestic concerns 
today—civil rights, civil liberties, jobs 
and wages and union rights, the cost of 
living—the fact is that neither party has 
a good enough record in this Congress 
to recommend it to labor... 

Any political party delivers less to la- 
bor when the national labor movement 
becomes tied lock, stock and barrel to any 
one party, thus weakening its independ- 
ence and destroying its bargaining pow- 
er. When any such political party is 
convinced that labor has no other alter- 
native, that it has nowhere to go, it feels 
free to promise plenty at election time 
and delivers little after elections. It takes 


labor support for granted, and seeks to 
woo support of anti-labor elements, espe« 
cially including Dixiecrats. 


UNION SERIOUSLY concerned about 

advancing the political interests of 
the American working people should rece 
ognize that this will come about only 
when we have an independent political 
party composed of labor, small farmers 
and small business people. Such a party 
would run on a progressive people’s plate 
form and elect working men and women 
off the job into political office. But such 
a party is still in the distant future in 
the United States. 

Meanwhile in 1956 the quickest way to 
get some laws in the interest of labor— 
to get some concern about the issues that 
affect the common people—is to elect 
congressmen and senators who unders 
stand the problems of the working people, 
who peldge to do something about them, 
and who are elected into office because 
of the votes and the support of the worke 
ing people. 

In seeking to accomplish this, party 
labels are not the main test. Democrat oy 
Republican—the party affiliation is less 
important than the man, his program 
and his commitments. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 








The Nation's Conscience 


Last week the House of Representatives killed the $1.6 billion school construction 
Dill rather than pass it with an anti-segregation amendment. We are reminded of the man 
who in 1950 introduced the first amendment to prohibit segregation in schools and in 
1940 introduced the first F.E.P.C. bill in the history of Congress—Vito Marcantonio. 


Recently a 500-page book of Marc’s history in Congress was published, called “I 
Vote My Conscience.” (It costs $5 from the Vito Marcantonio Memorial, 247 E. 116 St., 
N. Y.) We are reprinting below exerpts from Marc’s speech in Congress on Feb. 21, 1950, 
during a debate on an F.E.P.C. bill. It is to Marc’s greatness that he took the lead when 
others remained silent. But it is to this nation’s shame that his remarks should remain 


pertinent six years later. 


THE GENTLEMAN (Mr. Keefe) in- 

fers that it is communism to in- 
sist, as I have been insisting, that 
there must be an end to Jim Crow; 
that you can never solve this prob- 
lem by degrees, by gradualism. The 
Negro people have waited too long and 
have suffered too much under Jim 
Crow to wait for the success of grad- 
ualistic solutions. He implies that I 
am intolerant. I am intolerant. I am 
intolerant of any one who would tol- 
erate conditions of segregation and 
Jim Crow. I am intolerant of in- 
equality. I am intolerant of those Jim 
Crow conditions, and I shall continue 
to do all that I can in my limited 
capacity to destroy them. So, if that 
is intolerance, if it is communistic, as 
the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
Keefe) would call it, then all I can say 
about it is that I accept that charge. 
I do it with pride. 

I am not for 50 percent equality. I 
am not for 90 percent equality, be- 
cause anything less than 100 percent 
equality is not equality. There is only 
one kind of equality, I say to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, and that is 
100 percent full equality. Call it com- 
munism, call it what you please, but 
that is the only solution to this prob- 
lem. .-. 

Is F. E. P. C. extraneous to Jim 
Crow and segregation? Are we not 
dealing with Jim Crow and segrega- 
tion when we are dealing with the 
problem of discrimination in employ- 
ment? The two are simply different 
phases of the same problem: One is 
the phase in the industrial life of the 
Nation—Jim Crow and segregation 
exist in the industrial life, and 
F.E.P.C. is aimed at that—so, Jim 
Crow and segregation are not ex- 


traneous to this problem. ... This is- 
sue goes back to the days of the thir- 
teenth amendment. When the thir- 
teenth amendment was under con- 
sideration that issue was raised in the 
House by a man whose memory has 
been done violence here, and by Hol- 
lywood—Thaddeus Stevens; and it 
was raised by Republicans, by real 
Republicans, the anniversary of whose 
leader you have just been celebrating 
this last week. Those real Republicans 
stated right here in this House that 
emancipation meant nothing if there 
was no economic implementation; in 
other words you did not free the Ne- 
gro if you did not give him full equal- 
ity and the wherewithal with which 
to live. 


If that policy had been adopted, if 
there had been no betrayal of the 
ideals for which men died in the Civil 
War, we wouid not be having this 
problem here today. You would not be 
having for instance, the so-called 
Black Belt of the South with 5,000,000 
Negroes exploited and subjected to the 
vilest form of fascism, with 180 coun- 
ties in which the Negro people con- 
stitute a majority ranging from 50 to 
85 percent, subjected to the Bourbon 
rule of a minority. 


What is this besiness you are per- 
petuating? You have perpetuated a 
political and social and economic 
scheme to deprive the Negro people 
of the democracy to which they are 
entitled, to deprive them of that 
political power with which they can 
protect themselves from economic 
slavery. So this system has been solid- 
ified, it has been perpetuated. Do you 
want to deal with that system grad- 
ually? 









Standard Brand 


143 4 AVE.(13 &14 ST.) N.Y.3 


- GR 3- 7819 


Washing Machines ® Radios * All Household Appliances 
Budget Prices * Courteous Service 
FREE: 1 hr. parking on all sales 


CAMP LAKELAND 


on beautiful SYLVAN LAKE, 65 miles from New York City 


@ Outstanding cultural program with Meyer and Luba 
Eisenberg, Teddy Schwartz, Tamara Bliss, Harvey 


Schreibman, Edith Segal, S. Yachnes. 
@ LEON MALAMUT, concertinist: guest artist 
© Comfortable and restful accomodations 
© Appetizing and tasty food 


Moderate Rates ® 
Call AL 5-6283 or write 1 Union Sq. W., N. Y. C. 3 


Special Family Plan @ 


Day Camp 














CAMP LaFOND of French Canada 


Rustic Atmosphere. 


100 mi. north of Montreal 


250 acres of forests, fields & lakes. Log cabins with fireplaces, tree chopping 
exercises, outdoor chess, tennis court, three lakes, good swimming, child- 
ren’s playground, fishing (depends on you), canoes and rowboats, rec hall, 
art studio, lots of moonlight and a “schwitz” too. 


INTERRACIAL 


RATES: $40 a week (incl. food); $35 the second week 
Half rates for children under 12. 


Write: Camp Lafond, L’Annonciation, Labelle Co., Quebee 





Chaite= 33rd Year 
— Exit BBA, M.A. 


ACCORD 1, N. Y. 


Beautiful New Poo! (100’x200’) 
@ Arts & Crafts @ Cocktail Hour 
@ Folk and Square Dancing 

@ All Sports @ Golf Nearby 


@ Children’s Wading Poo! 


Featuring Sylvia Kahn, concert soprano 
20 min. Empire State Musical Festival 


Adults $38.50 up. Children $25 up 





Use Complete Day Camp 


Thruway Director: Clare Rodney, 


4. 18 Rich & varied All Day 


Program Designed for 
Children of All Ages 
@ Farm Zoo 
@ Swimming Lessons 
@ Nature Study 
@ Aris & Crafts 

“As good as a sieep- 

away camp” 
Phone: Kerhonkson 8316 





“An intimate resort with “Big” hotel facilities’ 
AL EE SELES REL IPT NE ELIT TEES 





SAVE 10% 


® Special offer valid if cial 


reservation deposit. 


Cooperative, interracial 


WITH THIS AD ne 


Clip this ad and take advantage of a spe- 
introductory bonus to acquaint you 
returned by July 25 with with our extraordinary camp and all-inclu- 
Sive activities: Luxurious new Pine Lodge @ 
Regular low rates are Beautiful swimming pool @ All sports @ En- 
ONLY $39 per week? tertainment & special programs @ Day camp 
Children $26, incl. day and nursery Table service @ Children’s 
camp. dining room 


CAMP MIDVALE 


Midvale, N. J. Terhune 5-2160 


VACATIONISTS! 


extravagant vacation for lesst 








WINGDALE 
on-the- Lake 


$55—Deluxe Bungalows 

Others: $42, 45, 48 per week 
Weekends: 

$15 and $13 group reservations 


10% service charge. No tipping. 


For res. call CH 4-0723 











LOS ANGELES 


LOS ANGELES 





Camp Beaver, Quebec 


Come & breathe the fresh air of 
the Laurentians in congenial com- 
pany. Program features Earl Robin- 
son, Leon Bibb, Canadian artista. 
Swimming, boating, volleyball, bad- 
minton, hiking, etc. 


$27 per week; less for longer peri- 
ods and children, Open till Sept. 9. 


ADIRONDACKS 


CRYSTAL LAKE 


eat a Woy > a a — > 





Crystal Lake Lodge announces 
a season of world-famous 
dancers and singers. 


JULY 28th 
Calypso Night with Lord Burgess 
& Company 
Plus the 
Crystal Lake Playhouse Repertory 


July 31:—Sganarelle by Moliere 


Aug. 7:—Pound on Demand 
Bedtime Story 


A double bill by Sean O’Casey 


Orch. concerts, folk and social danc- 
ing nightly by the shore of moonlit 
Crystal Lake. Fishing, swimming, 
canoeing, boating, all sports. 1500 
woodland acres. Free weekends to 
tennis winners. Write for brochure 
and map. 





CHESTERTOWN 3, N.Y. 
Chestert’n 3830; NY OL 3-1884 


Res; Tel: Shawbridge 612 Ring 4, 
or write 14 Island Lake, Quebec. 


INTERRACIAL 





PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 
Rapid Service @ Eyeglasses 
Repairs @ Oculists’ Prescriptions 
Carefully Fitted 


WM. L. GOLTZ 
6132 Wilshire Blvd. 


ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitcheli 
OPTICIAN 
610 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
Suite 405 Vandike 3530 


an evening of 
SHAKESPEARE 


Into An Hour Glass 














Camp Kinderland 


(SYLVAN LAKE) 
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performers maureen mcilroy CHICAGOANS 2 wk, pals still available MUSIC and CHARM 


HOMELINE FURNITURE & 
APPLIANCE CO. 
All leading brands of 


INSURE THAT MORTGAGE! Moderate rates. Full program of — we have both 
FULLY PAID IN CASE OF DEATH. land & water sports. Arts, Crafts, EMPIRE STATE MUSIC 
Install se a wh isabled Singing, Dancing, Dramatics. 

nstallmen pa when disable FESTIVAL 11% miles away. Enter- 


Ist unitarian church, 2936 w 8 st 
friday, july 27, 8:30 p.m. 








admission: $1 — church benefit Furniture, TV & Appliances ¢ A children’s camp combining tainment, Folk, Square & Social 
ot et - Pest Quality — Lowest Prices ose Badd BLUMBERG eane progressive Jewish culture ae Painting, Arts & Crafts 
m orders accept 1959 Brooklyn Ave. AN 2-8184 . Jackson vd. - : : o..8 Aay Tennis Courts, Golf, Fishing, 

Open evenings except Tues. Ss, tate © A Cle theme with interracial living. All Sports. 

















N. Y. Officer 1 Union Sq., W 
AL 5-6283 N. Y. C, 


2 hours from N.Y.C. via Thruway 
CH 2-2453 Ellenville 502 
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CLUB CINEMA (430 Sixth Av.) “YOU’LL 
NEVER GET RICH,” July 21. Fred As- 
taire and Rita Hayworth dance superbly 
in a musical hit with Cole Vorter songs 
and Robert Benchley’s humor. Showings: 
Bat. 8:30 and 10 p.m. Adm.: Members, 
$1.00; non-members $1.25. Next week: 
Marcel Marceau Pantomime and HOL- 
LYWOOD AND WINE. 








July 22 
8 p.m. SIMON FEDERMAN, Pres. Amer. 
Fed. for Polish Jews, reports on recent 
8-week visit to Poland and developments 
there. Ausp: JEWISH LIFE, at Dr. An- 
nette Rubinstein’s, Penthouse 10A—59 
W. 71 St., N.Y. Contr. $1. 





ELECTION RALLY ‘‘America’s Road to 
Socialism;—class struggle or class col- 
laboration?’”’ Hear Myra Tanner Weiss, 
Socialist Workers Party Candidate for 
Vice-Pres. of the U.S., Fri. night, July 20, 
8:30 p.m. Adelphi Hall, 74 Fifth Ave. 
(near 14th St.), N.Y.C. 
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FOR THE BEST PHOTO WORK order 
Pal Jumbo Prints bound in plastic album. 
8 exposure film, 49c; 12 exposure film, 
65c. PAL FILM SERVICE, Blvd. P.O. Box 
123 G, New York 59, N. Y. 





“JUSTICE IN ATHENS” 

From Lorain Labor Leader 6/21/56: 
“Let's Be Human: Centuries ago an old 
Greek philosopher was asked how jus- 
tice could be secured in Athens. He re- 
plied: “If those who are not injured feel 
as indignant as those who are.” 

Emile Zola, who sparked the whole 
of democratic France into a state of 
indignation over the Dreyfus affair, de- 
clared that thru that whole period of 
struggle he was “‘in a perpetual state 
of indignation.” 

And yet the Dreyfus affair, which 
brought France to the verge of civil war 
revolved around oniy one man! 

But what about thousands of inmates 
of Greek concentration camps who, ever 
since the end of the war vs fascism, 
have suffered Nazi-style tortures?! Did 
victory in that war plus the unprece- 
dented cost of gaining that victory mean 
no more than that “our side’’ won and 
“their side’’ lost? 

If such is the answer, and there is 
considerable evidence thus far (!) to 
indicate that such indeed is the answer, 
then no wonder it is that the future 
of the race now stands in the gravest 
















jeopardy owing to radio-active fall-out 
from past, present & future nuclear 
bomb tests. 

Dr. Ralph Lapp, most honest of all 
U.S. atomic scientists, has just exposed 
the criminal i esty of the recent 
report of the of Sciences 

vity. Their 
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reaches of the atmosphere to create an 
wmbrella over the whole of humanity— 
an umbrella of death! That is to say, 
a@ 20th century version of the sword of 
Damocles, 

In my ad of June 25, written before 
these latest reports on the dangers of 
radioactivity, I declared it was on the 
order of necessity that all Greek con- 
centration camp victims be freed before 
the arrival of winter. This, because an- 
other winter of such incredible exposure 
as they have suffered in the past would 
kill off most of them. 

For should they die, we have but to 
recall the words of John Donne: “Send 
not then to know for whom the bell 
tolls; it tolls for thee!” 

What YOU can do now: Before the U.S. 
people can be alerted to their paramount 
responsibility in this “Greek affair,” its 
progressive vanguard can arouse the 
ed to ITS paramount responsibility. For 
only the few thousands comprising the 
Drogressive vanguard can arouse the 
people as a whole. If you agree that the 
people must be aroused, then you must 
necessarily agree that this vanguard 
must first be aroused. YOU, by helping 
finance this series of ads, can do just 
that. The state of general lethargy is 
patently obvious, is it not? Thus, EX- 
TRAORDINARY efforts are required. The 
people must be constantly bombarded 
with a comprehensive outline of the 
facts—plus a philosophical analysis of 
them. Half-way measures are no damn 
good. Time is running out!! 

This ad must be paid for before an- 
other can be inserted—’Nuff said! 
(Please make out all checks or money 
orders to National Guardian—but mail 
to: R. GRANT, 311 10th St., Lorain, Chio. 

Thank you! 





Publications 





FAR EAST REPORTER 

Exciting new publications: 

Letters from China 
India's Progress YEree rere 

1 yr. subscrip. $1. P.O. Box 1536, NY. 17 





A REMARKABLE 30-PAGE PAMPHLET 
describing the “behind the scenes” re- 
Sistance to the House Un-American 
Committee when it came to Newark, N.J. 
An exciting saga of the heroism of many 
citizens and 2 school teachers. Must 
reading. 3 copies $1. Send orders to N.J. 
Division of Emergency Civil Liberties 
Committee, 235 Van Winkle Ave., Nutley, 
New Jersey. 





Resorts 





PINE LAKE LODGE, Kenoza Lake, N.Y 
An informal resort, ideal for young fam- 
ilies. Private lake, swimming, boating, 


fishing, sports, children’s program & 
cour isellors, hi-fi, scrumptious food, 
Adults § children $20-25. Send for 





booklet or call Manya Ham! yur ger (city) 
BE 2-4754 or Jeffersonville 212R. 





WHITE MOUNTAINS—Swimming, | hik- 
ing, fishing, country dances, mountain 
Climbing, touring. Good food, modern 
conveniences, reasonable rates. Children 
welcome. For details write: Mrs. J. 
Timms, Box 135, Wenthworth, N. H. 
Tel. Rockwell 4-2544. 








SPRING MT. HOUSs 





Jeffersonville, 








N. Y. Restful, beat itiful surroundings 
on farm. Chickens, goats, cows, etc. 
City improvemen Swimming on 
premises. Ping pong, hand ball, TV. 
Ideal for children. Rates $37 adults, 
children $19 up. Y. Schwartz. Phones: 
Jeffersonville 290, OL 5-6971 (NYC). 





A Vacation That Has Everything 
CAMEO COUNTRY CLUB, HARRIS, N. Y. 
(formerly Weingart Hotel.) Tops in 


fooc recreitioi accomodations. Enter- 
tainment feat uring the incomparable 
MARTHA SCHLAMME entire summer. 
All sports: fishing, swimming. Children’s 
camp se; at 





ed from adult area. Moder- 
\ 1 rates, Weingart- 
nsive June vaca- 
571, or N. Y. 





AXEL NIELSEN LODGE 


The answer to your vacation needs—be 
it a few days, a week or more. 
Rooms: $10 per week up (cooking priv. 
available extra.) 

Cottages: $15 per week up. 


Modern Apts.: $35 per week up 
that fresh air co ountry 
1¢S for vi ] 
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GOING TO T ANGLEWOOD CONCERTS? 








Spend the whole week-end at our _— 

the intry. C eni 1 , 

od reasonable rates. Write: Th 
hafarmans, Ghent, N.Y. 

Enjoy your vacation on th indy beach 
LAKI MICHIGAN, Roo: Apt 
roup & co-op cooking. WILS( yN'S HO- 
EL, Porter 3 h, ¢ { on, Indiana 


9268. In Chicago HY 3-7955. 





Summer Rental 


BUNGALOWS & MODERN APTS. 
v Rental, Swim 
reatio Hall, 
ym premise GE 1-0 
TUE CRANES, Kernh 
Phone: Kernhonkson 8007-J 


ling, Tennis, 





ODERN 2 





; Farm, Kerhonkson, N.Y} Phi yne 
Kerhonkson 3412 or SPencer 9- 7164. 
“OLD STONE HOUSE” ready for occu- 

icy. Fireplace, modern impvts, partly 
irnished. 60 miles from New York in 
enic Bucks County hills, L. Ars, Er- 
winna, Pa. 





Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): minim- 
um charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Monday before 
publication. Please send payment 
with copy. Address: Classified 
National Guardian, 197 East 4th 
Street, New York 9, N. Y. 




















NEW YORK 
MERCHANDISE 
AIR CONDITIONER—Special Close-out 
on 1955 Models—Starting at $125.00. 
Standard Brand Distributors, 143 4th 


Ave. (13-14th Sts.) GR 3-7819. I hour 
free parking or 2 tokens. 





LARGE SAVINGS—Good, modern furni- 

ture at low markup. Come in and see, 

Special consideration to GUARDIAN 

feaders. Open Sat. till 6. 

SMILOW-THIELLE 

New York: 856 Lex. Ave., MU 6-7308 

White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Ave. 
WH 8-4788 





HI-FIDELITY 
RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 
Sales, Installation, Service 
VECTOR LABORATORIES, 217 3rd 
Av., New York 3. GR 3-7686. 











PUBLICATIONS 


i “Monuments, scenery, painting, 
Be: dance, theatre, exhibitions, cafes, 


country in the post-Stalin era. 





FINE FURS 
Fur coats of every description. Also 
mink stoles. Expert REMODELING and 
repairing. Time to store your furs, pick- 
up service and delivery. 
MAX KUPERMAN 
OR 5-7773 315 Seventh Av. 





LARRABEE SHOE CORP. 
SAVE! 25% to 60% off FAMOUS 
FACTORY SHOES (men, women, chil- 
dren's.) Buy with confidence—money 
back in 7 days. 321 Church 8t., CA 6- 
9820. All subways to Canal St. station. 





SERVICES 


Portrait of a “People’s Democracy” 


Springtime on the Danube 
by LOUIS VILLEFOSSE 


former Asst. Chief of Free French Navy, author, lecturer, 
traveler. 


and JANINE BOUISSOUNOUSE 


author, newspaper correspondent, historian 


The most illuminating account ever published in the 
United States of a country behind the “Iron Curtain” 


poetry, 
pastimes, 
into @ thoroughly attractive whole,” assert the authors about Hungary 
at the same time giving an objective, 
political realities and social problems in the typical Eastern European 


Invaluable for those who want to understand one of the most 
momentous facts of the contemporary world; 
SOCIALISM in countries populated by 1/3 OF THE HUMAN RACE, 


$1.50 PER COPY 


at booksellers or order directly from the publisher: 
HUNGARIAN WORD, 130 East 16th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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folk art, 
sports, 


archeology, music, 
all are combined 


highly readable account of the 


the emergence of 











Handwrought 
Jewelry 


SEVEN STEPS UP 


PUBLICATIONS 


noon to 10 pm e 





WASHING MACHINE REPAIRS 
Sales—-New and used machines 
Service for all types 


rooklyn GE 4-4228 





CUSTOM BUILT 
Cabinet-storage units, alterations for 
home, office, most reasonable. 

STEIN INTERIORS 
19th St. 


259 W. CH 3-8325 





SOFA REWEBBED. Relined, Springs Re- 

tied in your home. Reasonable. Furni- 

ture Repaired, Remodeled. Custom Slip- 

covered, Reupholstered. Foam Rubber 

Cushioning. Call mornings 9-1. HY 8-7887. 
Fraternal Attention 





NORMA CATERERS: Now booking that 
special occasion in temple, home, or of- 
fice. Unusual plan for exceptionally 
large receptions. Hor D’Oeuvres, turkeys, 
meat trays, etc., delivered anywhere in 
metropolitan area. Tel.: ES 3-9490. 





MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING, 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 5-8160 





MOVING, STORAGE, EXPERIENCED 
PIANO MOVERS. Profit by my 20 yrs. 
experience. Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 on 
any moving problem. 


CHINA 
RECONSTRUCTS 


May June July 
issues now available. 
~ 


July issue has PEKING OPERA 
SUPPLEMENT — illustrated. 


e 
Monthly in English from Shanghai. 
Get it at your bookstore or from: 


IMPORTED 
PUBLICATIONS 
& PRODUCTS 


4 W. 16th St., N. Y. C. 11 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





JIM’S EXPRESS 
Young vet. Move inexpensively. $3.50 
per hour per man or flat rate. New 
station wagon, 24 hr. service. Phone: 
SU 77-7378. 





CUSTOM CABINET MAKERS 
Design and Craftsmanship Choice of 
woods and finishes. Refinishing. HI-Fl 
installations. Drawings, estimates free. 
Beran-Orban, 322 E. 23d. 





OR 4-612 





FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Personal and business. Fire, health, 
accident, theft, etc., insurance placed. 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lex Av., N. ¥. 17 MU 3-2837 





CARL BRODSKY 
INSURANCE 
Automobile, Fire, Life, etc. 
GR 5-3826 
799 Broadway (Cor. 





lith St.) 
M. ARCEL | PAINTING 
Private hom } 
premises. Reas 
. For estimate: 





t business 
where in 5 








BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 
Vritten Guarantees Itemized Bills 


1 @ Reliable @ Reasonable 
25242 Bleé cker St. WA 9-0613 








EXP FRT REPAIRS on TY, ih ome and au- 


» radios. I install Hi-Fi in old cabinets 
and bookcases. Components at special 
prices Phone: AL 5-7111. 

220 W. 4 St 


JIMMYS RADIO 





Ww ALLACE MOV ING & STOR AGE 
General Truckir f 
84 Downi 





oklyn 








PHOTOGRAPHY 


LAWRENCE PHOTO 
You name it 
I'll photograph it 
Walker 5-4156 
12 p.m.-12 a.m. 








Men, women, opportunity, no investment, 
Part-time, fulltime, commission plus bo- 
nus plus retirable income. Start and earn 
$200 to $600 per month. Test sales and /or 


organizational ability. Call NA 8-3812, 


NI 8-6359. 





IN MEMORIAM 


Pauline Boyer passed away July 17, 1955. 
Sleep well beloved comrade. 
Matty & Sam 


Boat ride July 27 
to honor Bradens 


ARL and Anne Braden will be 
guests of honor on a boatride 
around Manhattan Island and up 
the Hudson Friday evening, July 
27, in celebration of the reversal 
of Braden’s conviction for “sedi- 
tion” for helping a Negro family 
find a home in Louisville, Ky. 
The event is under the auspices 
of the Emergency Civil Liberties 
Committee, which first interven- 
ed in the arrest of Braden, his 
wife and five others on the sedi- 
tion charge. Braden alone was 
tried, and sentenced to 15 years 
in prison. The state of Kentucky 
has indicated that it will not 
challenge the reversal nor try the 
others. 

The celebration boatride leaves 
Pier 83 at West 43rd St. at 8 p.m. 
Make arrangements’ through 
ECLC, 421 Seventh Av., tel. OX- 
ford 5-2863, 








175 west 4th st nyc @ 
prices start at $4 e@ or 5-8287 
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discounts to guardian readers, 








* The smart homemoker knows the ; 
Be: volue of a lounge chair in adding 
& 35 indwiduality ond sparkle to the # 
i modem home. Here is one whose 
- meticulous craftsmanship, grace- 
ful design and built-in comfort is | 
4 q truly a wonderful surprise at such 
o low price. 


psf yg This chair is on ye | blend of © 

: “walnut of rch and the : 

-. casual charm of te woven rush. 4 

<j It offers you eye-catching — FS 
beauty at an old fashioned 
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NEW YORK: 
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sf Catalogue on request. 
§ Enclose 50c. 
; Open Sat. till 6 p.m. ' , 














CELEBRATE THE 
BRADEN VICTORY 


with Anne and Carl Braden 
ona 
Boat Ride Up The Hudson 
FRI., JULY 27, 8-12 p.m. 


Circle Line, Pier 83, 
North River at West 43rd Street 


Contribution: $3 


Liberties 
OX 5-2863 


Ausp.: Emergency Civil 
Comm., 421 7th Ave. 











Giadly 
BEMIDJI, MINN. 


Why don’t you unmask Hum- 
phrey and the other “liberals” 
on their concentration camp 
amendment to the McCarran 
Act? The Russians say they are 
closing their camps: Shouldn’t 
Humphrey be called upon to do 
something about reciprocating? 

Farmer Jim 
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Pe A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE AT A SAVING 
om 


Limited Supply — First Come, First Served 
The original 10” DECCA LP recording of 


EARL ROBINSON & MILLARD LAMPELL’s 


musical legend of Abraham Lincoln 
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PECAN MAY MACRTAR BRUTRASSS IED- HK HSA 


A delight for all members of the family 
From program notes by LOUIS UNTERMEYER;: 


“‘The long war was over,’ the narrator begins, ‘and the 
tall man with sad eyes and the stooping shoulders was tired. 
He went to a show. He went down to Ford’s Theatre in Wash- 
ington and he sat in a box, and it was a number one box 
because he was a pretty big man. Well, the play went on, and 
along about the middle of the evening something happened 
that wasn’t on the program. Guess you all know what that 
was, The news spread pretty fast.’ Without further prelude 
or explanation the work swings into a new form, a musical 
legend flexible in style and free in spirit. It tells the story of 
the train which oarried Lincoln’s body across America—and 
the work reflecting that momentous journey, has become a 


classic.” 
CAST 


EARL ROBINSON BURL IVES 
NARRATOR BALLAD SINGER 


LYN MURRAY and his ORCHESTRA 
JEFF ALEXANDER CHORUS 


Richard Huey 
and supporting cast 


Edward Johnson ........Lincoln Preacher 


Opening Narrator 


Production supervised by NORMAN CORWIN 


Lonesome Train score available at $2 


Raymond 
Lon Clark 
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GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


Description of Item 


























(N.Y.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 
TOTAL 


No GOD's Full payment must accompany each order. Make checks 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 
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Hungarian Cookware 
Correction No. 2 


When is quart not a liter? 
When it’s a cubic centimeter! 


Some people take off their 
shoes to count to ten. We left 
ours on in translating liters to 
quarts and contracted a new 
disease, “liter-in-mouth.” Un- 
wittingly we made.our Hungarian 
pots seem larger than they really 
are. 

In our July 2 issue we sought 
to rectify our error with a cor- 
rection notice not realizing that 
liter-in-mouth is chronic. We 
explained that, “a liter is smaller 
than a quart’”—which it isn’t. To 
their eternal credit, our alert 
readers jumped to our aid and 
below are printed some of the 
letters of correction, This should 
set the record straight once and 
for all. 

We now understand clearly 
that a liquid quart is not a dry 
quart and obviously a dry quart 
is not a liter because a liter is 
larger than a cubic centimeter 
which everyone knows is some- 
what smaller than a cubic inch, 
Or is it? 

e 


Up the liter 
Portage, Wisconsin 
They've done it again! Those 
greedy, monopolistic exploiters of 
the working class are continually 
seeking new ways to reduce our 
standard of living. Just a few 
years ago they devalued the Brit- 
ish Pound with a consequent 
drop in the British worker’s buy- 
ing power. According to page 8 
of today’s GUARDIAN, they 
have now devalued the Hungar- 
ian Liter and made it worth less 
than a U.S. quart. When I was 
attending school, which- was a 
few years ago, we were taught 
that a quart is approx- 
imately 946 cubic centimeters, 
and a liter is 1000 cc, which 
is considerably larger. This 
is a patent attempt on the part 
of American potmakers to con- 
vince us that we are actually 
eating more than our Hungarian 
counterparts. I can foresee a re- 
duction in the European year to 
340 days and suggest we band 
together to put a stop to this 
vicious trend. 
Dr. Simeon Ross 
+ 


Down the quart 
Evergreen, Colorado 
I call your attention to the 
fact that a liter is equal to 1.0567 
quarts. 
Lawrence F. H, Lowe 
* 


Some wet, some dry 
New York, N. Y. 
1 liter=1.056681869 quarts, liquid 
1 liter=0.908096 quart, dry 
Dr. Zelman Rosenfield 


A quart of Imperial, please 
Chicago, Illinois 

One U.S. liquid quart equals 
57.75 cubic inches, while one liter 
is 1000 cubic centimeters or 61.1 
cubic inches. 

One U.S, dry quart equals 67.20 
cubic inches, and one British 
imperial quart (dry or liquid) 
equals 69.32 cubic inches. 

Marvin Miller 
« 


X liters gas=1/5 liquor 
El Cajon, Calif. 


A litre contains 33.8176 ounces; 

a quart, of course, 32 ounces. In 

calculating gas in Mexico I find 

that using 3.785 litres as one 

gallon I’m very very close. Works 
for liquor too. 

Robert Karger 


SPECTATORA 
Bridge of Art 


HE SENTIMENT of “togetherness” in the ads has something, 

Take a thing apart and the pieces don’t weigh as much as the 
whole did. The words of all the poems are in the dictionary, and 
what of it? Gilbert and Sullivan, Carroll and Tenniel were much 
less separately than they were together. LOOKING AT CHINA,* a 
book of drawings and a journal of his travels by English artist Paul 
Hogarth, seems to be a case of this kind. His drawing and his writ- 
ing are in traditional style, workmanlike, unaffected and direct, 
Either taken alone might not be so impressive. But in a kind of 
self-collaboration, the drawing and writing supplement each other so 
that the impact of the book is surprisingly great. 


You feel that this is it, this is China and it is good to know, 
When we mention China it is as if we were talking about a light- 
year, something too large for easy understanding. Any one person is 
complicated enough—but what about half a billion strangers on 
the other side of the earth, speaking a strange language in a culture 
that is so strange to us? Hogarth takes you there with a direct 
simplicity that is a product of his worker-oriented humanism. 


E MEET AN ELDERLY MINER and see him in a fine drawing 

along with brillant sketches of the landscape in which he has 
spent most of his life and the new machines which are now changing 
the landscape and life in it. We share the ordinary man’s suspicious- 
ness of strange foods, the artist’s troubles with crowds of young and old 
kibitzers that continually jammed around his sketch pad. We respond 
to his interest in the influences of Chinese and European painting 
on recent Chinese art. Hogarth is more like the British travelers of 
the past than the sophisticates of today such as Aldous Huxley and 
the Waughs. Like the old-time explorers, he finds people and their 
works more interesting than anything else under the sun. 


HE DIVIDING OF MANKIND has been all too much the product 

of local differences which have been projected and enlarged 
through art works. It is certainly fitting that our artists work on 
the idea of the togetherness of the great peoples and take on the 
task of reintegrating what tribal and national arts had helped to 
sevarate. 


In a time of one world and one race of mankind—or else—the 
effort to overcome the prehistoric alienation of the various parts of 
our kind, the effort to understand each other, should have top 
cultural priority. We wish Hogarth would do a similar emotional 
bridge-building job for the Russian and English-speaking peoples 
and then perhaps travel for us in Africa and India. 


Robert Joyce 


* LOOKING AT CHINA, WITH A JOURNAL OF THE ARTIST, 
drawings and text by Paul Hogarth. 90 pp. Lawrence and 
Wishart, London. In the U. S., British Book Center, 122 E. 55th 
St., N. Y, 22. $2.75; by mail $2.96 ppd. 





